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4 The Interdisciplinary Teacher Education (ITE) Program 
at Hayne Stajte, University prepares teachers for initial certification 
in elementary and secondary education. It also provides the initial 
professional training for students in special education, physical 
education, music, and foreign language education. This program along 
with art education and vocational and applied <krts..ftdQcation 
comprises the preservice component of the Divi&ion ofyTeacher 
Education of the College of Education. The operational philosophy 
underlying the ITE program is predicated on the following four 
domains: (1) philosophy of education, (2) facilitation of 
instructrion, (3) improvement of instructional climate, and (4) 
fostering humaneness. The ITE structure consists of three 
interdisciplinary teams^v^ Each teat develops and supervises programs 
involving schools in at least one of the regions of the Detroit 
Public Schools and in at least one suburb* The program is field^based 
and student assessment Hs based on publicly stated competency 
criteria. Instructors in each discipline articulate appropriate 
knowledge with the practicum experiences in an early and continuous 
contact iSi^^w^en^ public schools, college undergraduate teacher 
trainees, and col^^ge instructors. (Information concerning program 
objectives, personnel, budget, contributions to teacher education, 
^and evaluation methods *and results is included.) (Author/BC) 
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THIS od^MENT HAS BEEN REP 

^ • - OUCEO EXACTLY AS HECEIVEO FH 

C TH6 PERSON OH OHGANlZATlOflORiC 

T. DKSCRIPTION AND DI-:VFI/)PMKNT OF THE PROGRAM t;;';^;'ooToT' NEcVs'sA^nrREP 

SF NT Of F iClAL NATIONAL lilST I TUT 
^ ^ EDUCATION POSITION OH POLICY 

Henerations of tcMcherr; havo been prepared in their profession usin^ the lecAire 

ft 

method, culminatincj with a short practicum. This instruction has be«j3 provided by the 
various disciplines of educational theory, philosophy and didactics and the total 
teacher— education program has often suffered from lack of articulation between these 
disciiilin<?s. Over the years attempts have been initiated to eliminate or minimize this 
1^ lack of articulation. The program presented he%e is relati\^y unique in that primary 
m/ teacher training is field based and student assessment is bpsed on publicly stated com- 
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knowlodqo with tVie practicum experiences in an early and contrhuous contact petween pub- 
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petency criter^. Furtherm9re, instructors in each discipl^^e articulate apf^ropriate 
vith the 

li? schools, college undergraduate teacher trainees and college instructors. The locus 
of this instruT^tion is the public school and children receiNve service from the teacher 
trainee as well as the various education pr^essionals . 

The Interdisciplinary Teacher Education (I.T.E.) Program at Wayne State University 
prepares teachers for initial certification in elementary and secondary education. It. 
also provides the initial professional training for students in Special Education, 
Physical Education, Music, and Foreign Language Education. This program along with Art 
Education and Vocational and Applied Arts Education comprises the pre-service component 
of the Division of Teacher Education of the College of Education; 

The principles emfc<5died in the program grew out of a series of conferences -during 
the Spring arVJ Summer of 1971. These conferq;ices pooled the thinking of faculty from* 
the College of Education with that of faculty from other colleges in the university. 
Students, teachor.s, school administrators, and commulrt-ty representatives also provided 
input. 

The princi[)Ies provide that: 

1. The program be field-based bringing future teacher^ into useful service 
with children in schools as early as possible. Pre-service students be 

, regarded as {)rof ess iorja Is in training who can assume responsibility for 
educatior^l relationships with pupils. ^ 
V i ^ 

2. The program utilize interdisciplinary teams consisting of^faculty f rom ^ 
varied fields, teachers, school administrators, students, and community 
representatives. ^ 

3. Since many students *must continue employm(*nt to suppoi't their college ' 
education, this program make every effort to accommodate this need. 

4. All asfiessment of students be based on publicly stated comi)etency based 
criteria . 



5.' All team mt^mberr; part i c i F)<i t e in program decision making. 

G. The program b(? flexible enough to accommodate a variety of educational 
needs, expectations, and settings. 

7. Students hav(» oxi)eTi(^nce and (i(!velop comp(?tence for teaching in schools 
differing in racial, socio-economic and programmatic cliarac ter ist ics . 



yS7>^^^7u? proqram offer statf development potential to participating schools 

and agerjcier;. 
\ g. 

9. The program be built ui>on and continue to Build upon the concepts of 
new ideas and now research. 

II . OBJECTIVES 

The operational philosophy underlying the I.T.E. ^program is predicated ori four domair 

i 

which grew out of the 9 underlying principles of this program. Each domain ha$ stated 
competencies and [performance objectives relating to these competencies. 

Dom ain ^ 1 - Philo sophy of K d uc a t i o n : 

The I.T.E. graduate can formulate his/her own philosophy of education. In adpition the 
I^T.E. graduate can facilitate those activities and cxj^eriences which fosterj and encourage 
the development of consi5;tent values and attitudes. Si^ecifically he/she can\ 

a. Criticize and react to educational thought. 

b. Identify existing value sets. 



Examine the value sets in terms c^ their consistency. 



d. Evaluate the value* sets. g • 

e. Acquire values and attitudes. ) 

' r 

Do mai n # 2 - Facilitatio n of I ns tru c t i o n : 
The I.T.E. graduate can demonstrate competency in planning, implementing ^Jnd evaluating 
instructional activitie^, appropriate to each studerft''s individual needs arjd interests. 
Specifically, ho/she can: ^ 

a. Design instruct ional strategic^s to achieve objectives. ! 

b. Organiv;e Jearninti enWrorunent to facilitate instructional stratejjies to 
' be employed . 

c. Employ, monitor and adjust instructional management procedures for each 
ins t rue t ion. I ] strategy imfWemented. 

d. Select and/or prepare and employ evaluation instruments and procedures 
appropriato to assess i nd i vidua I'jx^st- instructional performance of each 
instructional objective. 

e. ^ Analyze and interpret post-instructional evaluation data to determine 

the ef f ectivc^nc^s.s of instructional delivery systems employed to accomplish 
each objective. 

Domain II 1 -^Tm|)rov mont of Ins tr uctio nal Cli mate : ^ 

The I.T.E. graduate can plan for\>ind create an instructional climate which fosters tho 

attainment of knowledge, skills and social growth. Specifically he/she can: 

a. Dett^rmine group structure and interaction patterns of a group. # 

b. Determine individual behavior [Mt t(»rns and roles of members within the 
grc^up . ' J 



1 ^ ' r'x_ 

The following arc^ exam|>les of [)er f orm.nice objectives relative to thin dbmaln. A 
few examples wi>ll be provided to illustrate thos(^ performances expected of I.T.E. gradu- 



0' in each of'^the domains sf)ecifitHl 
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c. • Kst<iblish a climato that will facilitate injitruction by the establish- 

mont.of trust and the accoptanco of differences among groups and/or 
individuals. ^1^ ^ 

d. Prepare an env ironmc^nt that leads to the identification, il^vestiga- 
tion, opi«ration, anci i)r()jection of q?oup .standards. 

e. Establish an instructional environment that encourages individual 
interaction. 

1 

Domg in ft 4 - P ' osterin g Humaneness : 

The I.T.E. gradi>^ite can demonstrate a commitment to humaneness in that he/she shows 
respect for the identity of the individual; advocates equal opportunity and fosters human 
rights. Spec i f i caYly he/she can: ^ # 

a. Understand the nature and value of human differences with respect to 
cuLture and c^emonst rate respect' for the cultural background of students 
and others . 

b. Understand the nature and value of human differences in language or 
dialectic differences, and demonstrate respect feu: the language and ^ 
dialectic differences of students and others. 

c. Seek to determine the potential of each student. 



d. Have knowledge of and rdspect the^right of dissent of all citizens, 
especially student^ 

III. J^ERSONNKL INVOLVED 



^ , 1 . 

•The basic program is divided into four phases (five phases in Night Program) that 

require four college fiuart(^rs for completion. In the first three phases, students are 
required to spend three half days a^weck in a school, working with children, teachers 
and administrators. In addit ion, they spj^nd two half days a*week on the college caminis 
where they receive instruc:tion in Educational Psycholocjy, Philosophy of Education, speci- 
alized mcMliods and materials, and other educational theory. Campus instruction is co- ^ 
qpflioated with t h(> students' work out in the field. ^ 

The fourth phase of th(?/j>roc)ram is f orma 1 d i rec ted teaching. The student is assigned 
to a classrpom five full days a w(^ek, ahd is (.^xpected to perform all the functions of a ^ 
regular c^ajjsroom todcher undc^r th(^ supc^rvision of a university instructor and the co- 
operatirjg t(>iic;h(^r to whose claf.sroom th** student is assigned. 

The T.T.K. structure conj.istj; of thrr'(^ interdisciplinary teams. Thes(^ teams develop 

and supervisi> teacher prepciration cooperatively with schools in one or more regions of the 

Detroit Public Schools and at least one suburb in the Metropolitan area. There are present 

ly sixty-fivo 55/^>arat^^ schools par t i ci pat i n(j in tln.s procjram. 

. * 2 

>^uflents register for (Mthr>r thf> morning, afternoon or evening team in thr^ I.T.E. 

secpHMUM', with <i If^atirr (h>j; i gn.i t (vl to adminJstcr t h<^ t<Mm. Asffiqnments to schools alter- 

^The Night Proijram if. also ri(.^ld baj.ed; how(^V(^r , it is divided into S phaser;, tlie 
furst 4 of which a)jf»roxim.it (> thc^ lir-U 3 of the d<iy program. The fifth phcisc^ is all day 
stud(»nt teachicKj. 

) ^RfM|istr*it ion in t hf l<it(^ a f t crnoon-f^venf ng proc|ram isMimited arid suC\\ (Mirollment 

[/^Ufit b(? approvi'cJ by t lie Diviiiion rU/rcM^ning Committee. 
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ndtc within the team's qcoqr<iphir boundaries uo that each student has an experience in a 

core <?ity school and one in a stiburban school. Students enrolled in the moaning team 
participate in the i>roaruin 5 days per wcok for 3 1/2 hours each morning. Afternoon stu- 
dents are committed for 3 1/2 hours each afternoon throughout the week, with night Stu- 
dents being engaged from 5:45 p.m. to 9:15 p.m. three days a week. 

Among the general sup[X)rt units are an Advising Coordinator's office which assists 
team advisers with advising problems. Another support unit is the Center^or Teacher 
Kducation and Professional -Growth and Development which facilitates field placements for 
the student teaching- phase and maintains liaison with all cooperating school districts.* 

A typical distribution of stCTrients categorized by their academic major is shown below 
from a team c-on^isting of 327 students: 

General Elemontarv 8 3 

Special Educat ion^ ^ 110 

Secondary English 29 

Secondary Social Studies 32 

Secondary Science 22 

Secondary Mathematics' 21 

Music «^ 20 

Physical Education. r\ ■ 20 

327 

The interdisciplinary nature of^the faculty serving these students is indicated by 
the faculty distribution below. This data is for one of the throe I.T.E. teams. Statistic! 
for the Fall 1975^^ (4u.jr ter reflect 587 student:; and 45 faculty equated to a ful-l-time 
equivalency of 30 faculty. 

Facu 1^ ^iy^_^ p 

2 ' Urban Sociology/Introduction to Education 
\ 1 Philosophy of Education 

1 Elementary Secondary Mathematics 

3 • ElciJTKMitary f« S('Condary Social Studies 
1 Secondary English 

1 Elementary & Secondary Science 

3 Elementary & Secondary Language Arts & Reading 

2 Educat iona 1 Psychology 

Faculty memherti .ii;si(ined to a team are responsible ^or both the theoretical component 
and field suporvi^;ion during each quarter. All theoretical aspects of the curriculum are 
not offi>red in the same quarter rof.ultinq in faculty members alternating assignments from 

quarter to quarter. ^ 

Many of th(^ st.iff .issigried to the t(Mm are both graduate and undergraduate faculty. 
Their load m.iy inrlud(> a^^qraduate cKv;s in addition to an I.T.E. undergraduate assignmc^nt 
A fitaft m(Mnbt r'r. inyyWement in the I.T.i:. [noijr.im m.iy b(> only a part of hi:*, total load; 
♦ other. s may have a full-time lo.id with th(> ti-am. 

.■^While this i 5; an .icademir major, irt Michigan it is an endorsement on an elementary 
Q r s/^condary teaching (:< r t i f i c.i t e . 

ERIC r-; 
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typicdl team (;omj)oiii t ion pattern durinq a quarter consists of the followinq: 

Theoretical Cc^mponont only ;.6 Faculty 

TheorctiCcil and Field 9 Faculty 

f Field 55uporvision Only L'LJl:^£y (includinq some part-time) 

4 Total Faculty lnvolvem(^nt 27 (full-time , equivalent of 17.4) 

The total represents faculty involved on both a full-time and a part-time basis and 

is equated to a full-J^me involvorrtent of 17.4. 

IV. BUDGET 

Fall Quarter 197S CT ' 

■PFJ^S0NN_F:JN ^ , ^ 

Faculty Salaries (incl. fr^nqo benefits) - $234,476 

Secret^iriaJ Salaries (incl. fringe bencsfits) - 9,520 

Part-time Salaries V - 13,300 $257,296 

/ f 

N ON-Pr HSONNFL ' ^ ^ 

Suppliers and Other Expenses - 5,667 

Travel ' - 3,495 9, 162 

TOTAL $266,458 

V. CONTRIBUTION TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF JEACHER EDUCATION 
Unlike many "new" proqrams in teacher education, the I.T.'e. proqram does not lie on 
the periphery; it is the mainstream of undergraduate preparation in the college. The / 
faculty has demonstrated support through its own human resources, as wel^l^as financial 
support from the college and university. This program continues to function on the initial 
parity rolat ionshij) between ntudrnts, teachers, parents, school administrators, community 
agencies, state de{>artment of*education officials, and university staff, all of wtom par- 
ticipated in its criMtic^n. The faculty of I.T.E. believes that the graduate of thi\vj)ro- 
gram is making a significant contribution to children as a result of each participating 
agency contributing to the training of the teacher. The placement of these graduates in 
teaching j>f)sition.s haf. met with qonr. iderablc^ success at a time when teaching positions 
generally are liighly competitive. In the judgment of the I.T.FJ. faculty, this is a testi- 
mony to the quiility of the\ program . 1^ 

There are a numbc^r of differences b<*tween this and other training programs. However, 
the primary difference's relat(? to the type and amount of field interaction between faculty, 
tetich(^rs, and children. The following guidelines were developf^d to reflect this new 
emphasis: ^ 

a. Studc^nts arc^ to give useful service to the children and teachers to 
wh(jm they .ar(^' assigned commen^^urate with t h(? n(^eds of the children and 
the developincj capabilities of the university student. 

b. The si?rvice will contribute to the professional developmf^nt of the stu- 
dent . Periodically the f^x.ict nature of thf^ !aTvic(^ will be determined 
col Ifiborat iv(*ly by the principal or teacher, the I.T.E. faculty mr^mbcr , 
and the st udent . * " 
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c. The ^;tu<lcnt ' 5; af;5ncjnm(»nt wilT not be confined to houL;(»kocping or clerical 
taskfc whicJi kc(»p him out of contact with children or contribute little 

to his i)rofo5;sional qrowth. 

d. The activities of students in phases I, II, ancj III are as varied as are ^ 
the clas.sroom teachers. Some students may ^e assigned to tutor children 
individually or in small groups for reMediation or enrichment; others 

may actively assist the teacher with some of th'e classroom presenta- 
tions; somc^ may be assigned to work with media in enhance the 
instructional process; others may be assigned to help pupils in library 
research. As the student's expert ise ' i;icreases , so do his responsibilities. 

e. In order to ^foarien their experiences students are also expected to observe 
in various ^assroom.s and assist in school-wide functions such as hall 

duty ^d supervision of extracurricular activities. ^ ^ 

The faculty help bridge the gap between theory and practice because they follow ^he 
student into the field and interact with him on the instructional siti. 

VI. trVALUATlON, METHODS, AND RESULTS V 

The I.T.E. teams have developed a variety of evaluative instruments in an effort to 
ascertain the progrc^sE? of each student as well as the ove;?4ll accomplishipents of this 
program. Questionnaires have been provided to all participants in this training program. 
In addition a variety of interviews with' participants have been conducted in an effort 
to evaluate the program. Conferences with students is an ongoing process and one which 
provides continuoufi information. Kvaluution in5;truments have been developed that assess 
the ability of our r.tudonts to me^^t the required competencies specified in the program.^ , 
Th4 results of all of these evaluations are summarised and used for program change as 
necnied. ^ 

The Colleqe of Kducation received an NCATK evaluation in 1974-75. This NCATE rei>ort 

provided the mo?3t comprehensive asses5;mcnt of the I.T.E. program and concluded that: 

"Whatever else is true? about thr plan, one consequence if; that al 1 'tc^acher ^ 
education f:tu(lf>nts? in basir progr.ims are given maximum opportunity to be 
fully sel f -consciou,s atout t^e role and functionot teachers, w^iatevor their 
•variations in Ic^vel ^Hjd specialization. Further, the design ^s comp(t(>ncy 
based and field based. '^"^ 

"The faculty team dot t^rmi r»(»d time will b(? used to work on competencies 

accepted as goals by the team--()oa 1 r; [)reviously establish(»d through "parity" 
groups com{K)sr»d of coll(»qe faculty, public school personnel, students, and 
' community repre.'unita t iver; . " 

"Efforts are made to provide the proper specialists on each team--a diffi- 
cult under t.ak i ng--and * to i)rovide the proper balances. As in more conven- 
tional programs, instructors exi)ress the n(^ed for more time in their own 
special t io5;, incluriinq the humanistic and behavioral studies areas." 

"In the Te.im's view, thc^ efff^rt being made^s a. solid one and one which is 
in tho vanguard. Thp fartilty ha': rcmr to ser* that h>oth thf^omtical and up- • 
ijlied studies ar(» esst^ntial and not to br totally separated." 

K 



^Samples of evaluative i nntrumen4:f^are -ava i 1 abl e u[)on requc»f5t. 
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V • ' SUMMARY 

Goru^rat ion 



; f)l ti^MrTIi^rs luivf bfH»n ])rf^pcirofi in t Jkm r profcM;;;ion uninq the lectKjre 



met)io(l, culmi n.iti ruj with a nhort practi(Mim. Thin i n5;t.ruct ion hd5; bcon [)rov ided by the 
variouf; disciplines of (nlucat i onti 1 theory, philosophy and didactics and th(} total 
tCiichor uduc.ition pro(jram has oftc*n j.uffcrod from lack of articulation botwoc^n those 
dijicif)l i nos. Ov(?r the years att(»mpts Iiav(» b(^en initiated to eliminate or minimize this 
lack of articulation. The proqram pres(Mitod hi?re is relatively unique in that primary 
t(»iicher trainiruj is field btised and fitudent asr.(\ssment is based on publicly stated com- 
potency criteria. Fiir tlicrmorc* , Vns.t rue tors in each discipline articulatp appropriate 
knowliMlqi* with the [)rtK:ticum exiJe^ i cnccis in an early and conti»uous contact between 
public •'.ch(K)l5;, - olU^je und(»rqradu.^te teachf^r traii^ees and colleqe instructors. The 
locus of this instruction is the public sch(Jol and children receive service from the 
teacher trainee* as well ar; the various education professionals. 

THv^Interfliscif)l in.iry T(^acher Education (KT.K.) Proqram at Wayne S ta te 'Un i versity 
pre^Kire.s teacher;; for irutial c(^r t i f i ca t ion in elemc?ntary and secondary education. It 
also provides tlu* initiiil f )r() f (^ss iona 1 trainin(| for students in Special Kducation, 
t'hysical Education, Mur.ic, and P'orr^iqn Lan^ijuaqo Education. This proqram alonq with Art 
Kducaticni and Vocational and Aj>pli(»d Artr. Kducation comprises the prti- service comjx>nont 
of the I)ivi;;ion of Teacher Kducation qf the Colleqe* of Eflucat ion . 

^ Thf* oF)erational [)h i loi,opliy lUKif^rlyinq the I.T.E. [)roqram is predicatf>d on four (4) 
/domains: Pliil(^sophy f)f Fdu^-ation; ! ac i 1 i t .i t i on Instruction; Improvement of I-nstruc- 

tional C*liraate; arui I'osteriruj liumanenes;; . ^ »^ 

Thi^ I.T.E. 5;tructur(> con;;ists of t hr(*c^ i n t crrd i :ic i p 1* i na ry teams. liach t(»am develops 
and sup(-r V i »;f».s proqrams irjvolvin(| s.choolf; in at Itsist onc^ of the reqions of tlie Detroit 
r-iiblic :;<:hools and in at >leas,t on(> suburb East or West of the Me t rc^po.l i t an area depending 
onH^hrri- 'students reside^. 1*he [)roqr<im invf)lves f)S ;;eparrit<* ,sch(^ols. 

Pnlike m.my "new" proqrams m t cacht^r (?(iiu;at i f n» , t lu» I.T.E. f^roijram does not lie on 
the p<-r 1 f>h<.'ry , it is th(* mainstrr^m of our underqraduat f» prc^parat ion . ft has the support 
of the faculty thrf)u(ih it;; own human rei^ources, as well as the economic resources of the 
coll(^qe an<l university. Thi;; procjr.im was e-c^nceived t hrouqli a parity model involvinq 
tea<:hers, f)arf>nts, schof)! adm i n i st r. it or r> , "omnunity cu^encit^s, ta t r?^ d(^par tm(»nt of e<luca- 
t 1 on officials, iUui urn ve r 1 1 ijr persons. Th<"*.e (jrouf)s continue to participate in its im-^ 
pr ( jvem<'n t . 

'Vhr profjr.im i 'l diir(>r(»nt from most proqrhms. The I.T.E. student sf)ends more time 
in the t i(»hl iiU<^ractinq with faculty, tcNurhers, uid cl^iildren. In qcner^l the followinq 
(|U i d<' 1 i rM"; apply, 

a. Eiich St udent * .';<'r ve*. the chiidrc^n arui t (Sicherr; to whom he/she is 

af;si(ined in a<-eorflarjef> to Mk^ nec^ds of the childrc»n iind the d(?ve 1 of)i ruj 
capabilities of the univerr;ity ."^itiident. 
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The fjcrv wi 1 1 bo of a nature^ thcit contr ibut (js to thr prof ojs.siona 1 
devclf)|>m< fit of the studtMit. At -^ny point in timo the c^xact nature of 
th(.' S(?rvico will be worked out col 1 a*borat i vOl y by the oriricipal /Or 
teacher, th<^ univ(»rsity faculty member, and the i.tudent. _ 



♦ 



c. Th(.» student's sr. i (jnmen t will n_o_t \)r confined to mechanical or clerical, 
tanks which I^TTl^p him out. of contact with children and/or contribute . *^ 
little to his |)rof essional qrowth. 

d. The activities that students in Phases I, II, ahd Til are involved -i/n 
are as varied a*; are thc^ t cm c hers to whom they are assiqnod. Some 
students may be ass iqried to tutor children individually or in small 
qroups fyr remediation or enrichment; some students may acti-voly as'sist 
thf^ te.icher with some of the classroom pre,sentat i ons; some may be 
assiqned to work with media in order to enhance^ the instructional pro- 
cess; som<-' may b(» aiisicjned to help pupils in library research. As the ^ 
student's expertise irjcreases, so do his responsibilities. 

e. In ordei to broa^cui th(M r (experiences students are also expected to 
observe in various c lci?;s>rooms and assist in school -wide functions 
sucli as lia 1 1 duty and sup(?rvi ion of extracurricular activities. 

The f.iculty }i(»lp bridcje th<' qap b(»tween theory and practice because they follow 
th<e 'vtud(Uit into th<» field' and interact with him on site. 

The I.T.E. faculty Lj'lievc's that the graduate of this proqrai'n is mak i nq* a super ior 
cont X i4)Ut i on to childr<'n with aU par 1 1 c i pa t i nq aqcMicies havinq k\ stake in the succt»ss 
of thi5f individtjal. Thn plac<'ment of thes<» qraduates in teachincj positions has met 
with c<jns 1 <ier<ibl e :;ucce;;s at ti time whc»n t(»achinq j>os.itions are qenerally hiqhly com- 
petitive *Vh(Mi this evidence* is vi(»w<:fl with the {X)sitiV(> NCATK evaluation, it injipirc^s 
eonti(h'ri(« m> the viability .ind tjuality of t Ih* {Jioqr.im. 
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The teacher preparation program at Wayne Stale Univeraity 
ia an exciting and fulfilling experience. Future teachers are admitted 
t^ a new Interdisciplinary Teacher Education (ITE) 'Program and are 
immediately placed on Wd-based teams consisting qf college faculty 
from varied fields, teachers, school administrators, students and 
community representatives. 

The progran is Field Baaed, It brings teachers of tomorrow 
inU) useful service>44l^ children in schools as early as possible. 
When working in the schools, prc-service students are regarded 
as professionals in training, and they assume responsibility for 
educational relationships with pupils as soon as possible. In this 
program, future teachers are encouraged to participate in program- 
matic decision making. 

The program is Competency Ba$ed. All asaessmenl of 
students will be based on publicly slated competency batpd cri- 
'teria. * 

The program is Flexible, It accommodates a variety of 
educational settings. It responds to changing educational needs. 
It affords the student the opportunity to work at several levels and 
in various disciplines. ^ 

- How can you become involved in thit rewarding experience? 
Jost follow the steps listed below: 



FIRST STEP...J 

B^mg odmih^d lo Co//«g« of Bdvcofion 

After completion of 80 quarter hours or 53 semester hours of 
college credit with an honor point- average of C or better, obtain 
admission to the College of Education at Wayne State University. 
The Admission* Office is located in Room 489. Collide of , 
Education Building on the Wayne Slate campds (Detroit, 48202). 
CALL.... WRITE.,,, COME IN.,,, 

,CALL 

577-1600 
or 

ErIc^-0977 




NEXT STEPS.?. 

Counseling 



Undecided about the [ield you should 
teachf What- ar^ the' placement op- 
portunitieB? What about majorB and 
minorB, other requirementB? 

Simply come in to Room 489, 
Education Building, between 8:30 am 
and SjOO pm. Ask to see a counselor - 
no** appointment is necessary. Other- 
wise, an interview with an admissions 
counselor is a normal part of the admissiofr" procedure. 




o rientation 
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adpiitted to the ITE Program, students are asked to 
attend a special orientation session for new students. General infor- 
"malion. is giveh on various curriculum areas and professional se- 
quences; a Plan of Work is made covering the student's prc-service 
course vi(ork; and your registration form is completed for the next 
quarter's coursea. Your ITE Team assignment is based upon infor- 
mation gathered during the orientation session. 
i 



At ^ orientation meeting, 
retource faculty from the 
college placement office 
explain the job mm'hit 
Bituaiion - whm the 
needB <re; 

....memberB of the T.E.O. 
DiuiBion AdviBing Tean 
explain progranB mid 
make out PlmB^ of Work; 

.... petBonnel from the 
Sludent Teaching Office 
^'^lain how the aBBigrh 
I pattern work$. 




GETTING GUT INTO 




Ttie ITE field structure consists of thre^ teams, each of whicli develops and supervises programs involving 
thei^egionsof the Detroit Public Schools and at jieast one suburb'. During theMTE sequence, assignment of s 
temated within the team^s geographic boundaries soihat each studen? has at least one experience in a city 
schooK Special care is also taken so that each student has ex'pdsure'to various grade levels. Student Teach 
level fpr which c^rtiHcation is'dei^ircd. \ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Students register for either a Morning, Aftemoan, or^Evenirllg team. In some cases, certain cuiricu 
assignment. JheEvehing program is limited, and assignment to that tieam requires approval by the T.E.D..D 



•3f 



4. 7^ 

After assignment to a team, students in groups are assigned to a pa 
tors are often on hand to greet newcomers, to orient them to the 
the faculty - particularly to the specific sponsoring teacher with whor 



In Phase 1, the duties of the ITE students 
to whom they are assigned. Some students 
either for remediation or enrichment; some 
teacher with some of the classroom present 
work with media in order to enhance the instru< 



I 



Aiding pupils in. the lib 
of the ITE student As 
so does his responsibi 
pupils to working with 
is rewarded with greate 
learns by doing, reinforc 
on (C am pus 



Th 
tei 
b) 
tei 
tio 
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JG OUT INTO THE FIELD 

g . . ^ ■ 

msists of three teams, each*of which develops and supervises'^programs involving schools in at least one of 
Public Schools and at least one suburb. During the ITE sequence, assignment of students 4g 3chools is al- 
geograpbic boundaries so that each student has at least one experience in a city school and one in a suburban ' 
80 taken so that each student has exposure to various grade levels. Student Teaching, however, is done at the 
on is desired. / ' , > 

for either a Morning, AHurnoon, or Evening team. In some cases, certain cuiriculum areas determine the team 
program is limited, and assignment to that team requires approval by the T.E.D. Division Screening Committee. 

\ ♦ * 

Afte^ assignment to a team, students in groups are assigned to a pT^rticular school. School administra- 
tors are often on hand to greet newcomers, to orient them to the 1)uilding, and to introduce them to 
the faculty - particularly to the specific sponsoring teacher with whom they will be working. 



■X- 



In Phase 1, the duties of the ITE students are as varied as are the teachers 
to whom they are assigned. Some students may be assigned to tutor children 
either for remediation or enrichment; some students may actively assist the 
teacher with some of the classroom presentations.; some may be assigned to 
work with media in order to enhance the instructional process, etc. 



Aiding pupils in the library is another important activity 
of the ITE student. As the student's expertise increases, 
so does, his responsibilities: from working with single 
mjpils to working with large groups. Professional growth 
isSrewarded with greater responsibility. The ITE student 
learns by doing, reinforced by the theory which he receives 
campus ^ 



The Field is the laboratory for 
testing out theories about hovr kids 
learn, and what are the mos^ effective 
teaching strategies in various situa- 
tions. \^ 



WHAT DOES IT TAKE 
TO BECOME A TEACHER? 

The academic background is actually in the fofm of a consortium 
between the College of Liberal Arts where the stu'dents de« 
velops his majdKs) and liiinoKs), the College of Education 
where the student developa learning theory, teaching 
strat^ies, a philosophy of teaching, and the 
Field, wh^re the student demonstrates his 
competence. The College of Education 
is the college solely respoasible for 
the administration of Wayne 
State's Teacher Certifica- 
tion program for the 
Michigan Depart- 
ment of 
Education 




Student Teaching: 
Apprenticeship for a Career 

This is the practicum ... a full day ... total responsibility. 
Here the ITE student has an opportunity to try various teaching 
devices and strategies whil^ being fully in chargfevof the claaa^ 
room. This is what the prospective teacher has been |mparing for. 
The student must prove thst he can do an effective job^qf guiding 
the learning of all pupils placed in his charge. He socn IHCO^ to 
communicate with pupils both in and out of the claaanoom. 
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FINAL STEP 

From Practice 
to Employment 




Once the ITE siudeni has com- 
pleted .all college requirements in 
terms of majoKs) and minor(s) and 
electives, and qualiHes for the bach- 
elor's degree along with a recom- 
mendation to the State Board of 
Education for a teaching certiflcate, 
he or she is how ready pursue a teaching position anywhere in 
the State of Michigan, the United States, or anywhere throughout 
the world. 

College of Education 
Placement Service ^ ^ 

The student registers in the College of Education Placemen! 
Office where his total record i9 kept on flle. This includes his 
academic records and written statements concerning his professional 
0X>wth from college faculty and Held representatives who have 
witnessed his prDgress. These are available to employers, and 
•re sent upon your request to any school system in the %vorld. 
MosI of our graduate 9 are hired. 

The College of E<lucation Placement Office is located 
in Room 469 of the Education Building. Some of the results of this 
ofHce's work can be seen in th^ statistics below, left. 

Statistics 

1,110 citified teachers, graduated 
between D^c>^^3 & August, 1974: 

PLACEMENT ACTION: Percent 

Teaching Contracts 57 % 
Substitute Teaching full-time 11% 

Otherwise emnloyed IS % 

Graduate study 5 % 

Homemakers 2% 

Still looking 5% 

Unable to contact 5 % 

TOTAL 100% 




UmVERSITY^ADMlNlSTRATlVE bFFiCERS | 

George E. Gullen, Jr., J-D.^tPresideijlf 
DietherH. Haenicke, Ph*lX.; Provoai * 
Edward L. Cushman, B.A., LL.D., mxecuiivt 
'* Vice President 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS ^ 
J. Edward Simpkins, Ed.D., Dean 
Wendell M. Hough, Ed.D., A$$ociaie Dean 
Mark H. Smith, Jr., Ph.D., A»»i8tant Dean 
Joseph Sales, Ed.D., A$$i$taHt Dean 




TEACHER EDUCATION DIVISION 

Leonard KapTan, Ed.D., Division Head 
James H. Blake, Ph.D., ITE Team Leader 
James Boyer, Ed.D., ITE Team Leader . 
Sylvan L. Mikelson, Ed.D., ITE Team Leader 
Otis W. Mcrris, M.Ed., Academic Services Officer 
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November 10, 1975 

Dr. Leonard Kaplan, Professor and Head 

Teacher Education Division ' 
College of Education 
Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 ] 
Dear L^n: 

I understand that Wayne State University College of Education, ITE Program is 
being considered for the AACTE Outstanding Program Award. I wanted you to 
know that in my opinion no other teacher training program I'm aware of deserves 
it more. \ ^ • 

I donH claim to be an expert on teachey training, but as you know iVe been in 
charge of professional hiring, curriculum irnprovement and our district's teacher 
training relationships with a number of Michigan's major colleges for the past ^ 
twelve years. I think that all three fu^rtions at least are some qualification to have 
an opinion. Alst), I was chairman of the Oakland Curriculum Council Task Force 
which wrote the 1970 Position Paper on Teacher Training Relationships. 

Wayne State University's College of Education ^as not only initially more responsive 
to those rather Jfard -nosed positions from concerned public school educators, but it 
also has mpved farther and on a larger scale toward their implementation than any 
teacher training institution in the state. That statement is based on the fact that the 
Task Force visited the half dozen major institutions the year after the position paper 
came out and our deputy superintendent did a doctoral study of the first two year's of* 
operation of ITE in Hazel Park. 

/ 

At any ra|:e, our district has been activej'y involved with ITE since its inception and 
I think the major principles and components are demonstrably *'in place** and in most 
instances to a high-degree of implementation. It certainly, from a public school view, 
goes far beyond tlie experimental or pilot programs generated and dropped so frequently 
by colleges in the past. The College of Education in ^ way has ''institutionalized" an 
experiment; in the sense that ITE is at least as much a process as a program. 
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Dr« Leonard Kaplan 



November 10, 1975 • 
Page ty/o 

The strong and continuing field base, the use of Senior college faculty in the field, 
the continuity of faculty with local districts and the mutua^ participation through our 
Teacher Education Council all yield important elements of process and trust. (We 
have even had team leaders in regular liason membership on our Administrative 
Council). ' ^ , 

Finally, as both curriculum and hiring official, I can attest to the strong and con- 
fident job candidates that result from the sequential escalated experiences with 
children. (We have hired a number of ou^ ''joint products" and our teachers and 
principals agree they are tops). Besides the^rainees provide real help for our 
children who really need it and we get great staff development mileage out of both 
I'rcal and ego enhancing consultative relationships between college faculty and class- 
Nroom teachers. 



In short, if the AACTE folks are as alert as I hope they'll be, ITE should be a 
strong prospect for winning the ;^.ward. 

Sincerely, 





\ 



David N. Newbury 
Assistant Superintendent 



m m t 
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DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

REGION FIVE 

BOW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



IVSOt PRCVOtT 



DCTROiT. Michigan 4*23» 



20 June 1975 ' 



PHONC *31 4Bi3 



Dr • Lcona rd Kap 1 an 

Teacher Education Division Chairman 
Collegeof Education 
Wayne State Uni vers i ty 
Detroit, Michigan kS22(> 



Dear Dr 



Kap 1 an 
I 



wou 1 d 1 1 1ce 
department for the se 
for pre-student teach 
hope this letter will 



to extend my sincere apprec 
lect 1 on of the Bov; School aj5 
ng t ra 1 n 1 ng d u r 1 n g the past 



atlon to you and your 
one of you r D I TE sites 
two s choo 1 years. I 



and 
The 



of 



n - 
1 t 



convince you to allow the program to continue at 
Bow In the years to come. Under the able guidance of Dr, William W, 
Wattenberg, many Wayne State University students have served the school 
and received a well grounded Introduction to the field. The students 
were a positive addition to the classrooms and provided a unique dimen- 
sion to the school setting. Students were assigned to primary unit 
upper elementary homerooms, to special education (emotionally and 
mentally impaired) classrooms, and to special subject classrooms 
students assumed various responsibilities In the areas of tutoring, 
counseling, and actual of classroom teaching rtspons i H 1 I 1 1 es on a 
limited and supervised basis. 

As Indicated, I would greatly appreciate consideration for 
elusion in the program on a continuing basis because of the value 
not only to your students but ^Iso to my school and staff. The survival 
of urban education mandates th^ close Involvement of the university and 
the local school. The interaction possible between knowledgable 
professional of Dr. Wattenbcrg*s stature and a staff of dedicated 
teachers has not yet been measured and w^ hope that the program's con- 
tinuation will provide opportunities to explore this area, I feel that 
Bow teachers have provided your students a field experience with a high- 
ly professional staff, Thft program also offers opportunities for staff 
to observe and learn from youngsters entering the field. I hope that you 
conhonorthlsrequest, a 

Please contact me ifyou wish a more detail e a evaluation 
assessment of the DITE program during 197^-75. I also trust that Bow 
will be one of the first schools considered for assignment of 
I n the fall, 

Educat i onql ly , 



and/or 



students 



t. Harden Graves ^ 



cc 



Dr. 
Dr, 
Or 



Joseph Sal 
An n ama r i e 
Wi 1 1 I am W, 



es 

Hayes 
Wat tenbe rg 
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Clvin Ouavh. ^niNcirAu Wutm Cuowutr ano tnANUAi. OtNri'P a««i6Tant ruiNcirALi 

Ma^IVIN L C*f»Nt. MKOlON curl HtMTtNniNT 

CKNTRAL AOMINItTRATION: AOinir V MCCOTCMtON. Jm , kmkcutivk Ot^OTt •ortRiNTf NOtNf 

ChAMLCS J WOLrK. tKHSflAi. •UrKRlNTKNOKNT Of tCHOOLt 



DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

REGION POUR 

KING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

* 131SO GNOVK DKTNOIT. MICHIOAN 4«2S9 PHONK S4t<4>7«t 

February 6, 1974 



Dr. Rudl Al«z 

Sup«rvi0or of D«I«T«E« Program 
Wayn« Stat« UnlT«r«ity 

Jtetroit, Miohlgan 46202 

Dear Dr« Almx^ ^ 



I would ilka to taka thla opportunity to oomoand tha D«I«T«E« 
Prograa for ita traaandoua valua to both tha pra-atudant tamchara 
and King Sohool Chlldran racaivlng thalr aarrioaa* Tha pra-atudant 
taaohar la affordad tha opportunity to rlaw many dlffarant taaobn 
Ing tachnlquaay work with rarloua grada larala, work In urban an^ 
aubupban altuatlona and baoona much battar prfparad for tha atudant 
taaohlng contaot* Tha ohlldran raoalrlng aarrloaa of tha D«I«T«E« 
Studanta ara glran aora Indlridual attention and taaohara ara abla 
to IndlTlduAllaa Inatruotlon for aany of thalr atudanta* Tha 
ohlldran alao laam to Identify with all of the adulta In their 
olaaarpoBy aany tlaaa a mala whloh la a limited experience In the 
elementary gradea. The greateat attribute la the poaltlra relation-- 
ahl^fe-^hlldren dereloped with the D«I«T«I« Studenta* 

Aa a paat participant In pre-atudent teacher training programat 
I can equate Ita effectlreneaa over a period of yeara* Vj obaerra- 
tlona hare all been rery poaltlve. We at King have aeen D.I.T.Xt 
Studenta go through all pluaea, have atudant teaching contaota and 
become taachera on the King School Staff* Therefore, out altuatlon 
here at Sing la living proof that the. program la a tremendoua 
auccaaa. \ 

Once ag^iiu I wuuld like to expraaa mj enthualaam for the 
program and ay email part In It* ^ 



Sincerely, 





iir enda Clavon 
Chapter III Coordinator 
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